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Critical jfeotts 



RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN JERUSALEM 
Over thirty years ago M. Clermont-Ganneau suggested that the great 
southern curve made by the tunnel of Hezekiah, which conducts the waters 
of the so-called Virgin's Fountain to the Pool of Siloam, had been purposely 
designed to avoid interference with the Tombs of the Kings of Judah. It 
was to test this theory that Captain Weill, using the generous funds of M. 
Rothschild and working under the general and long-distance direction of 
M. Clermont-Ganneau, undertook excavations, during parts of the years 
1913 and 1914, on the southern part of the hill Ed-Dahoura, popularly 
known in Jerusalem topography as Ophel. The report of his work is con- 
tained in his admirable volume, entitled La Cite de David. 1 For Captain 
Weill's excavations had a wider purpose than the discovery of the Royal 
Tombs, namely, the desire to throw further light on the Fortress of Zion 
which David captured from the Jebusites and named after himself, and 
where he and twelve of his successors were buried. In later history the 
City of David bore the same relationship to Jerusalem as the City of London 
does to the Greater London of today. 

The reasons that have led scholars to locate this lost fortress at an 
apparently insignificant point on the hills over which spreads the modern 
city, namely, on the southern extension of the Temple Hill that tapers down 
to the Pool of Siloam, are in general as follows: A study of the sites of the 
old Canaanitish towns, Lachish, Gezer, Jericho, etc., shows the common 
feature of a spring of water at the base of a hill on which the fortress was 
built. Now the only two springs near Jerusalem are the Virgin's Fountain 
and the Well of Job, the former being at the eastern base of the "Ophel" Hill 
and the latter at some distance down the broad valley which unites the 
drainage of the Hinnom, Kedron, and Tyropoeon valleys. Historical 
analogy shows that the original Jebus must have been small. The "king" 
of Jerusalem allied himself with the "kings" of Lachish and Eglon, sites 
that cover a limited area. To the eye of the modern tourist the defensibility 
of the hill of Ophel is not apparent. To be sure, the steep fall to the Kedron 
Valley is still a striking feature, but to realize that a similar fall once existed 
to the west he must examine the rock contours of the Tyropoeon Valley, on 
the plate accompanying the Excavations at Jerusalem of Bliss and Dickie. 
There is indicated the sharp fall from Ophel to a point 70 feet below the 

1 La Citt de David. Compte rendu des fouilles exScutfies, a Jerusalem, sur la site de 
la vllle primitive: campagne de 1913-1914. Par Raymond Weill. Paris: Paul Geuthner 
1920. Pp. 201. With portfolio of 26 plates. 
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surface level of the cauliflower gardens. Once granted that the City of 
David was on this hill, the situation of the Royal Tombs at some point 
thereon is a necessary corollary, as, according to Scripture, thirteen kings 
of Judah were buried in the City of David. 

Almost one-half of Weill's brochure of 201 pages is taken up with the 
historical and topographical problems, including a review of the work of his 
predecessors in Jerusalem excavation. The documentary evidence for the 
localizing of the City of David on the Ophel Hill, furnished by passages in 
Nehemiah describing the repairing of the walls, is clearly set forth. The 
elaborate system of the canalization of the waters of the Virgin's Fountain, 
effected at various periods, is followed minutely. The historical presump- 
tions for and against Clermont-Ganneau's theory as to the reason for the 
great southern curve taken by Hezekiah's tunnel are impartially discussed. 
Weill traces, in brief, the excavations of Warren (1867-70), Guthe (1882), 
Bliss and Dickie (1894-97), and Parker (1909-11). The sensational accounts 
of Parker's work, which led to local difficulties in connection with the Mosque 
of Omar, unfortunately obscured for a time their scientific value, which 
was insured by the careful co-operation of Pere Vincent of the Dominican 
School of Biblical Studies. Parker has now been rehabilitated by Weill's 
generous recognition. Weill also takes into account the labors of Dr. 
Schick, a resident of Jerusalem, who, while never conducting excavations on 
a large scale, kept his eye on almost every hole dug for one purpose or 
another during a series of years. 

The second and longer portion of Weill's report concerns itself with his 
own excavations. These were conducted on a plot of ground situated within 
the area under which is found the great southern curve of Hezekiah's tunnel. 
This plot had been purchased bit by bit — and well does the reviewer recog- 
nize the difficulties that must have been involved in the transaction! — and 
was irregular in shape, with a maximum length of 265 m., and a maximum 
breadth of 68 m. Ground was broken on November 5, 1913, and work was 
continued till March 8, 1914, thus covering the rainy season, when for the 
most part, our expedition of 1894-97 found excavation inadvisable. The 
learned advice of Pere Vincent was again at the disposal of a Jerusalem 
excavator. I had the privilege of going over the results with Captain Weill 
when unfortunately he was in the Beyrout hospital in the spring of 1919 and 
not long after I visited the field of his labors. 

The main object of the work was to test Clermont-Ganneau's theory 
though the account of the excavations describes the discovery of "other 
monuments and remains important for the archaeology of the acropolis and 
for the history of the town in later times." To make a long story short, 
large tombs of the early Jewish period were found in the predicted area. 
Moreover, the excavator holds that these did form part of the royal necropolis 
where thirteen of the Jewish kings were buried, from David down to Ahaz. 
Unfortunately, these tqmbs were in "an extreme state of devastation." 
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But they were by no means of the character which Clermont-Ganneau and 
others had expected. The excavator says (p. 173) : 

As far as we could ascertain, there was no complex hypogSe having a single 
entrance; no pit mouth giving access to a subterraneous city, arranged in tiers; 
there was nothing but isolated chambers, each having a separate opening to the 
outside air, and so little concealed that the violation of the tombs would have 
been an easy matter, once the administrative and religious conditions, or, indeed, 
the disturbance of the times, permitted the accomplishment of such an act. 
And we also see that among the different Royal Tombs that of David himself 
will probably always remain unknown to us ... . his burial-place will not be 
revealed, except under peculiarly happy circumstances, i.e., the finding, in the 
still unexplored part of the cemetery, of a monument, by some extraordinary 
chance in good preservation and so situated or so wrought that its claim to be the 
earliest in date will be recognizable. 

While there is a diversity of plan in these tombs, they have common marks 
of workmanship which relegate them to a pre-Roman period. 

The most noteworthy characteristics which unite them arise from the 
irregularity of execution, of that kind of irregularity which struck us in the 
monuments of the ancient city, deep-seated, fundamental, irremediable, and in 
a certain way essential, which forbade that any chamber should be really square, 
that a gallery should be developed with a perfectly uniform breadth, etc. 
Ipage 161]. 

Were these tombs, found in the area above the great southern curve of 
the tunnel, the raison d'itre for that curve? Captain Weill answers this 
question in the negative. He shows that the large curve to the north could 
not have impinged in any way on the supposed "interdicted" area and must 
be explained on other grounds. He points to many small sinuosities made 
by the tunnel. He holds that these early engineers were incapable of 
following a straight line between two points even above ground. The 
comparatively slight depth of the tombs below the surface rules out the 
contention that these engineers wished to avoid interference with the actual 
tombs. At most they could have had in view the objection of passing under 
the tombs, either from motives of respect or for the avoidance of legal impur- 
ity. But Captain Weill maintains that it was precisely at the time of 
Hezekiah that the tombs had ceased to be regarded as venerable. There 
remains, then, the question of a legal impurity that might be caused by the 
passing of the tunnel under the place where dead bodies were found. On 
this point he holds that all such ideas were subsequent to the time of Heze- 
kiah. We may note in this connection that Hezekiah's father, Ahaz, was 
the last icing to be buried in the City of David. Weill cites the exilic 
prophecy of Ezekiel, who exclaims (43:9): "Now let them put away their 
whoredom, and the carcasses of their kings, far from me, and I will dwell in 
the midst of them forever." Incidentally Weill remarks that this prophecy 
probably remained only a theoretic protest, never carried into effect. 
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Of the incidental finds perhaps the most important was the inscription 
of Theodotus, on a stele of limestone, 0.75 m. in length and 0.41m. in 
breadth. We copy Weill's transcription : 

OeoSoros OitTTiivpv lepeis nai 
apxwvvayuyos vlbs apxurvvayw- 
yov vlcovos apxwvvaywyov §ko- 
56p.ij<re ri)V avvayuyiiv els avayvu- 
aw vofxov Kal els SiSaxflv broMav Kal 
t6v Zevwva Kal rd to/tara Kal ra xff 
ariipia t&v iiSarwv eis KardAujim toi- 
s xP^fotKric ^""o T VS £bnp f)V Wepe- 
\ificoaap ol Tarepes adroit Kal ol xpe- 
afiirrepoi Kal XlhwvIStjs. 

Commenting on this inscription, Weill remarks that it commemorates 
the erection, by one Theodotus, of a synagogue, with a khan and a bath, for 
the convenience of transient travelers, endowed by the elders of the com- 
munity, including Theodotus' own ancestors, and by a certain Simonides, 
apparently so well known that it was not found necessary to particularize 
him further. This Simonides seems to have played the principal role in 
the history of the foundation, the practical work having been left in 
hands of Theodotus, who acted as architect and administrator of the fund. 
The period of the inscription is not clear, but arguments based on a considera- 
tion of the word Ouetennos, the patronymic of Theodotus, favor some date 
previous to 70 a.d. 

Frederick Jones Bliss 

New Haven, Conn. 



